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I 

Introduction: The State of Optimism 



By most measurements, Negroes in the United States 
appeared to be moving from perennial poverty to rela- 
tive ' prosperity at the beginning of the postwar era. 
Forces at work promised to liberate them from the im- 
balance that had historically characterized their position 
in the economy. National economip expansion, tech- 
nology, and southern economic reorganization had gen- 
erated new opportunities and higher incomes. There 
was, in fact, cause for hi^ expectations of basic and 
accelerated change. 

Likewise, the South* nad cause to be optimistic. His- 
torically, it had lagged behind the rest of the nation and 
was generally looked unon as the “nation’s number 
one economic probler. .,'' dependent for development 
upon slow-growih industries and agriculture. The region, 
since 1940, had been shedding itself of its relative 
homogeneity of economic structure; it had been moving 
away from economic backwardness and, as a result of 
national expansion and reallocation of resources, had 
been moving toward parity with the rest of the nation. 

These developments — southern economic reorgani- 
zation and improvement in the economic status of 
Negroes — are two of the principal results of national 
economic expansion since World War II. 

Yet, despite the gains made, both the South and the 
Negro re main the most depressed segments of the econ- 
omy and the population. There is some cause for con- 
tinued optimism about southern economic growth and 
progress in general. But there is, in reality, little cause 
for optintism regarding rapid change in the status of 
Negroes in the near future. Unless unforseeable, “revo- 
lutionary,” changes take place in Negro manpower 
utilization and development, the Negro citizen will re- 
main the “forgotten man” in America’s affluent society. 



The situation of southern Negroes is less favorable 
than that of Negroes in the rest of the nation because 
the South has failed to extend the benefits of economic 
progress to them at a rate comparable to those ex- 
tended to Negroes in other sections of the country. 
Personal per capita income in the South has quad- 
rupled since 1940, but it is still less than three-fourths 
that of the rest of the nation. The income of Negro 
families and individuals nationally has grown over five 



•Unlett otherwise indicated, throu^outi this report the “^uth" means 
the states oi Alabama, Arkansas, notida, Oeoma, Kentucky, Louidana, 
hffisaissippi. North Carolina, Sooth Cuolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Since Heroes make up about 97% **** 

census uid other data on ifonwhitee will be considered as applicable 
to Negroee. 



times since 1940, but it is still little more than one-half 
that of white families and individuals; and in the South 
Negro f amili es have an inocme of less than one-half 
(46%) that of white families and only one-half the 
income of their non-southern counterparts. 

Gains have been made in employment, but unemploy- 
ment is twice as extensive among Negro members of 
the labor force as among whites. Negroes are still con- 
centrated in jobs of the lowest categories, with limited 
mobility and a high vulnerability to cyclical fluctuations 
and adverse consequences of technolo^cal changes. 

Racial discrimination in employment is still as wide- 
spread as segregation and discrimination in education. 
This latter practice, particularly in vocational and tech- 
nical training, helps to perpetuate a relatively poor job 
d: '?ribution of Negroes. 

Ihus, while it cannot be denied that important 
change has occurred in the economic status of Negroes 
during the past 20 years, critical questions must be con- 
sidered regarding the rapidity of this change. Basically, 
the question facing the nation, the South, and Negroes 
today is whether Negroes ar^ narrowing the gaps in 
their economic status. The issue is not whether Negroes 
have b^en making progress, but whether it has been 
rapid enough to enable them to adjust to an economy 
whose rate of change is cumulative and intense. The 
issue is whether the momentum of change is great 
enough, and deep enou^, to generate an economic 
base among Negroes which will guarantee their con- 
tinued movement up the economic ladder. 

Traditional patterns of race relations have never 
worked in the best interest of the economy of the South 
or of the nation. Indeed, poor race relations have helped 
to depress growth.* Thus, the manner and extent to 
which Negroes arc absorbed into the economy will 
strongly determine the pace with which the South 
reaches parity of income and economic well-being with 
the nation. Economic progress of the region is increas- 
ingly influenced by its urban and racial climate. And, 
we may add, pressure for change in southern race re- 
lations is increasingly generated by forces imbedded in 
the region’s industrisd-urban dev^pment. 

Even this brief examination of southern econonuc 
change and the economic status of Negroes will, there- 



Willitm NichcdlSt Saiah$m TradiHan and Rational Rrograss. Chapel 
Hill» 1960. 
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fore, show also why Negroes have stepped up their 
efforts to speed school desegregation, which, in large 
part, derives from efforts to secure a better break 
economically in the nation and in the region. Hope- 



fully, this study may also bring into focus certain 
aspects of the challenge to the South, if it is to con- 
tinue its progress. 



TABLE 1. NONWHITE POPUUTION FOR ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES, 1950-1960 
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u. S. Deputment of Commerce, Cumnt fopulatloH Rtports. 



ttto, Oenertl Social and Economic Characteristics. 
Population Estimates, Series P-05, Na 247 , April 2, 1962. 
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Structural Reorganization of the South 



Economic progress is best evidenced by upward changes in the real per capita 
income of individuals (and, to a lesser extent, in the income of families). Income 
determines the spending and saving power of people, while at the same time it 
provides a measure of the earning capacity of the whole economy and an indicator 
of individual contributions to the production of goods and services. 

On the other hand, structural changes and economic reorganization are best 
shown by change in industry sources of employment and income, shifts in occupa- 
tional distribution of employed persons, growth in “value-added” by manufactur- 
ing, and characteristics of population chan ge . 



The South Loses Its People 

Beyond the size of the population (see Table 1) two 
aspects of population change are of interest here: the 
patterns of migration *^tween the South and the non- 
South; and the patterns of migration between rural-farm 
areas and the city, both within and outside the South. 



In the 1950*s, the South’s population grew 14%. 
But Table 2 shows that 

— ^most of this gain, however, resulted from “nat- 
ural increase,” i.e., an excess of births over deaths. 

—only in Florida and Virginia was there a migra- 
tion gain. 
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— all other southern states had more people moving 
out than moving in. 

— Arkansas and Mississippi expoited so many people 
that the former actually declined in population in 
the 19S0’s and the latter was stationary. 

— ^Negroes were leaving the area in larger numbers 
than whites. 

Another depressing fact: the South’s export of 
people included a high proportion of its youth and its 
well-educated. 

For Negroes this is shown by such facts as 

— in 1950, 55% of Negroes with four or more years 
of college were in the South; in 1960, only 48%. 

— in 1950, 67% of Negro professional and tech- 
nical workers were in the South; in 1960, only 
48%. 

During the decade 1940-50, more than 1.5 million 
Negroes left the South, and another 1.5 million left 
during the decade 1950-60. These movements involved 



Negroes slowed itself after 1950 and began to show a 
downward trend. In each of the her states, included 
in Table 2, the upward trend in Negro outmigration 
continued throughout the 1940-1960 period. Missis- 
sippi lost the largest number of Negroes, 326,000, or 
30%, between 1940 and 1950, and 323,000, or 32%, 
between 1950 and 1960. 

The movement of Negroes out of the South is both 
helpful and harmful. By moving out of the South in 
pursuit of jobs created by national economic expansion, 
Negroes, as well as whites, find new job opportunities. 
Simultaneously, the South is being relieved of a sizeable 
portion of the population which over the years has de- 
pended on low-income agriculture for a livelihood. 

On the other hand, losses in population drain away 
much of the best developed and trained manpower, 
and these losses are from the most pvoductive age 
group, which has received the benefit of substantial 
investment by the South in education and training. The 
loss of these persons from the region is a drain on the 
economy’s human capital. 



TABLE 2. POPULATION CHANGE AND TOTAL NET MIGRATION 1950-1960 AND NET 
MIGRATION OF NONWHITES 1940-196C FOR ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES (PERCENT) 



Change Migration Wf Migration of Nonwhitot 

Stato I950-I9&0 1950-1960 1950-1960 1940-1950 



Albania + 6.7 -12.0 -22.0 -20.5 

Arkansm — 6,5 —22.7 —35.0 —32.4 

FlwMa +71.5 +51.3 +U.4 + 2J 

OMrfia +14.5 - 4.2 -If. 2 -225 

Kmtucky +3.2 -135 - 7.4 - 7.f 

LMitiana +2M — l.f —10.4 —17.0 

MittiMipH (•) -1’-* ~*25 -30.2 

N*rfh Carolina +12.2 — 1.1 —If 5 —14.2 

Sooth Carolina +125 —105 —245 —25.3 

Tonnostoo +1.4 — 1.3 — lOJ — f.2 

Viriinia +lf.5 +05 - f.5 - 3.f 



(a) Lett than 1 percent. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, Series P>2S, No. 247, April 2, 1962. 



16% and 14% of the Negroes in the region in each of 
the two periods respectively. In 1940, 77% of all 
Negroes in the United States resided in the South com- 
pared with 51% today. 

The leading exporters of people were Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

Patterns of migration by Negroes among southern 
states have varied. Florida, for example, is the only 
state which had an excess of inmigration by Negroes 
over outmigration in both decades since 1940: a 3% 
net inmigration between 1940 and 1950 and 17% be- 
between 1950 and 1960 (see Table 2). Georgia and 
Louisiana are the only states in which outmigration by 



Negroes Move to the Central Cities 

Another population shift is the movement of people 
to cities and urban areas, both within and outside the 
South. 

By 1960, three-fourths of the Negroes of Florida 
were urban dwellers (see Table 3). The proportion in 
Kentucky and Tennessee was about as high, and in 
Louisiana three out of five Negroes were urban. By 
1960, in only four states — Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina — did the majority of Ne^'oes live 
where once they overwhelmingly had: on the land, or 
close to it. 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BETWBEN URBAN AND RURAL FOR ELEVEN 

STATES BY COLOR, 1950-1960 
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SOURCE: U. S. Departmont of Comoterco, V, S. Ctnsus of tkt PopuhtUm i$99, Oeneral Social and Economic Cbaiacteiiitics and i$iO V, J. Canau 
of Population, U. S. Smnmary, Detailed Characteriitlca. 



The movement of peo{/le to the cities and metropolis 
tan areas of the South symbolizes a basic change in the 
econonuc structure of the r egion, sealing an end to the 
region’s traditional economy. 

Negroes have also concentrated i the central cities 
rather than the suburbs. Charles Silberman has sug- 
gested that this ranks as one of the great population 
movements in modem history.* In the last decade, the 
twelve largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
—New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, San Francisco-Oakland, Boston, Pittsburgh* St. 
Louis, Washington, Cleveland, and Baltimore — lost 
over two million white residents and gained nearly two 
million Negro residents, while the central cities of all 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the nation 
had an increase of 3.5 million in the Negro population. 

However, the influx of Negroes to the large cities 
of the North and West should not obscure the fact that 
Negroes have been moving into southern cities as well. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the number of whites in 

the central cities of the South increased only 26%; the 

number of Negroes in the central city increased 37%. 

Whereas just a few years ago the large majority of 

Negroes lived on farms, today about 72% live in urban 

areas and about one-half live in the central cities of 

those urban areas. Table 4 shows population data for 

selected southern cities. 

• 

These patterns underscore the fact that Negroes are 
beco ming more urbanized than whites, in the South as 
well as in the North. The trends are not as great in the 
South as in the North, but it is clear that Negroes and 

•See his irticle, "The City and Uie Neiro,’’ in Fortuno, March, 19S2. 



whites have been moving in opposite directions, i.e., 
Negroes toward ' i central city and whites toward the 
suburbs. 

Population redistribution within the Soutii and be- 
tween regions reflects the momentum of economic 
change and opportunity. *The greatest single factor 
underlying population migration is economic, or em- 
ployment, opportunity. The denial of opportunity to 
Negroes wi thin the South and the attraction of such 
opportunity elsewhere has been the major motivation. 

Employment and Sources of Income 

The principal factor determining tiie distribution of 
population over broad regions is economic opportunity 
and the principal dimension of economic opportunity is 
employment opportunity. 

While farming contisues to occupy a big place in 
southern economic life, its relative role over the past 
20 years has decreased. Farm employment declined by 
about 45% in the South between 1940 and 1960. Dur- 
ing the same period manufacturing employment in- 
creased 23%, and as a source of income by 27%. 

These changes have not only meant more factory 
jobs in the South. They have also involved diversifica- 
tion in employment. For example, the textile industry, 
once the backbone of manufacturing in the South and 
responsible for 25% of all manufacturing employment, 
is now the source of only 18%. Chemicals, transpor- 
tation equipment, electrical machinery, and fabricated 
metals have grown as sources of factory employment, 
and other non-agriculture industries are increasinglly 
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TABLE 4 . POPULATION OF SELECTED URBANIZED AREAS BY COLOR, 1950.1960 
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49,237 

73,324 

14,104 

44,477 

22,521 

22,142 



Mrctnt 

/ncrMB* 

1930- 

1940 

717 

34.4 

14.0 

134.3 
7.5 

91.3 

17.4 

41.4 

34.0 
32.7 

1U.4 

24.0 

44.4 
107.4 

30.4 



SuSce: u. I 



providing more and better jobs for southern workers. 

Unouestionably, the South has reduced its poverty. 
Since 1940, the region has made progress toward 
achieving a balance between its share of the nation’s 
income and its share of the nation’s population. The 
South had one-fifth of the population in 1930 but re- 
ceived only one-tenth of the income; in 1961, although 
its proportion of the population had remained at about 
20%, its share of persoi'.al income had advanced from 
10 to 15% (see Table 5). 

The figu *7 in Table 6 show per capita personal in- 
come. Clear^;, the progression in the South since 1940 
has been greater than for the nation as a whole. Per- 
haps the most illuminating figures are those on the bot- 



TABLE 5. INCOME AND POPULATION OF 
THE SOUTH AS A PERCENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930-1961 



yaor 




Population at 
South at a 
Pot oat of Total 
forU.S. 


facamaaf 
Sovffc os o 
Parcanf of Total 
tOfU.Se 


laAi 




20*5 


13.0 




iaaa. . 




20*4 


14.4 




laaa 




20.4 


14.9 






20J 


14.9 


i79a* 






21.4 


12.2 









20.1 


10.2 









SOURCE: Federal Reserve Bank Atlanta, 

of the South, Iftwy 1939. 

Federal Reterve Bank of Atlanta, 
South, November 1962. 


Economic Characteristics 
Statistics on the Crowint 



tom line: in 1940, southern personal income was only 
58% of the national average; by 1962, it had reached 

72%. 

These indices, as shown in Tables 5 and 6, indicate 
the economic progress of the South. A different im- 
pression is obtained, however, if dollars and cents, 
rather than percentages, are used. 

In 1940 per capita personal income amounted to 
$595 in the United States as a whole, only $252 more 
than that of the South. By 1950 the national figure had 
grown to $1,494, but the South’s per capita income was 
only $1,011, or $482 lower. By 1961, when the na- 
tional figure had reached $2,263, the SJouth had a per 
capita income of $1,652, or $611 lower. 

In other words, the South has had large growth in 
personal income and has made impressive gains in the 
percentage relationship of its income to that of the rest 
of the nation. At the same time, there has been an in- 
crease in the dollar gap, a gap that is more than twice 
greater than two decades ago. 

The South is, nevertheless, now experiencing su^ 
stantial improvements in its well-being. The economic 
lag which kept the region at the rear of American in- 
dustrialization is being eroded. But Earl Rauber and 
Harry Brandt, both of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank, placed the “new South” in its best perspective. 
Rauber put it this way: “for better or worse the in- 
exorable march of economic history has abolished the 
South as an economic entity.” Brandt said, “with the 
old rural-agriculture economy gone, the Mississippi 
Delta farmer has less in common with the Atlanta fac- 
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TABLE 6. PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME FOR ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES, 1940-1962 



Ytan Chang* 



Sfcftf 


1962 


1961 


1959 


1940 


1940-1950 1950-1961 1961-1962 


Alobomo 


$1,531 


$1,492 


$ 349 


$ 3t2 


2014 


71.7 


3 


AHcansos 


. ... 1433 


1444 


•07 


254 


2154 


79.2 


« 


Fl#ridq 




1,945 


1417 


513 


150.9 


52.7 


2 


0«qrf io 


. . . . 1714 


1,44S 


1,017 


340 


199.1 


42.1 


4 


Kentucky 


• 1,705 


1,425 


951 


320 


1994 


494 


S 


LouisionQ 




1,424 


1,017 


343 


1994 


49.4 


S 


Mississippi 




1,229 


733 


211 


2344 


47.7 


4 


North Corolinci 


. . . . 1,70f 


1442 


1,012 


321 


2034 


424 


4 


South Carolina 


... 1414 


1433 


•12 


307 


1374 


424 


4 


Tonnossso 


. . . 1,479 


1,405 


995 


339 


1934 


41.3 


S 


Virfinia 




1,901 


1434 


444 


144.3 


544 


S 


UNITED STATES 


. . . . 2475 


2443 


1491 


595 


150.4 


514 


4 


(1) 
















South* 


. . . 1724 


1452 


1,011 


343 


1944 


43.4 


4 














Percent Change in Katie 






72.0 


73 jO 


477 


57.4 


1940-1950 


1950-1960 


1940-1941 




• 








-1-177 


-I-7.1 


-1-24.3 



*Eleven States included abOTC plus West Virginia. 

SOURCE: 1940-1950, U. S. Department of Commerce, ftnonci Ineomt by Stotts, Since IMS. 

1961, Survey of Current Business, August, 1962. 

1962, Survey of Current Business, April, 1963. 



tory worker or sales representative than the latter has 
with his counterparts in the rest of the country.” 

The region can no longer be characterized by a rela- 
tively homogeneous set of basic economic characteris- 
tics and pursuits different from those of the rest of the 
United States. It may be assumed, therefore, that 



southern economic growth and organization will be 
constantly linked to patterns of change in the total 
economy. Therefore, whatever forces diape the econ- 
omy as a whole will tend to shape the future of the 
South, particularly if the region will emancipate itself 
from traditional race relations, a formidable barrier to 
its economic progress. 




in 

Negro Gain Has Been Slight 



The Negro population of this country has jumped 
from about 13 to 20 million since 1940, and it has 
become predominantly urban. The number of Negroes 
in better paying semi-skilled and white collar jobs has 
doubled. 

These advances have been important because they 
represent a new beginning and provide the basis for 
optimism about the continuing economic improvement 
of the Negro population. Three aspects of the situation 
should be observed, however, at this point: 

(I) Negroes in the South have not shar^ propor- 
tionately in these advances. Differentials in eco- 



nomic pr'gress by Negroes in the South and the 
non-South persist They reflect not only the 
southern lag in general, but also a substantial 
lag in en'ployment and occupational opportun- 
ity for Negroes in the South in comparison with 
opportunity in other regions. 

(2) Not only have tb^ improvements failed to close 
substantially the historic gap between Ne^oes 
and (^ers, but in dollars and cents the position 
of Negroes has deteriorated. 

(3) There are signs which suggest that the momen- 
tum underlying improvements in the position of 
Negroes has not b^n sufficient to allow Negroes 
to overcome their marginal position in the work 
force, nor sufficient to generate change at rates 
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sig nificant enough to guarantee continuous prog- 
ress. One of the forces which generated positive 
change in the position of Negroes in the im- 
mediate postwar period was technology. Today 
it is exerting a negative impact. 

Progress appears, at present, to be occurring at a 
decreasing rate when compared with progress of other 
Americans. New forces must be vigorously brou^t into 
play if the relative gains of the past 20 years are not 
to be elimi: ^ted or wiped out during the immediate 
years ahea« Vhf''e forces will have to include intensi- 
fied training development of Negro manpower. But, 
above all, there is a need for vigorous application of 
public policy in e liminating racial discrimination in edu- 
cation, training, and manpower utilization or employ- 
ment. 



Income: Negroes Running Fast to Stand Still 

. Income analysis suggests that Negroes are on a tread- 
mill and. tim e is in reality ''running out” on them, as a 
group, in their pursuit of parity with whites. The group 
has to run exceptionally fast in order to stand still. 
And Negroes in the South have more difficulty in sus- 
taining ffieir relative and absolute positions than those 
in other sections of the country. 

Undoubtedly the position of Negroes as income re- 
cipients and consumers has improved. Three times 
more Negroes were employed in 1960 than in 1940 in 
income producing, non-agriculture jobs; thus there are 
more Negroes with money. Change has occurred in the 
distribution of income among Negroes, and the huge 
migration of the Negro population from rural to urban 
areas and to the central cities has resulted in a large 
concentration of Negro purchasing power in these areas. 

For example, Table 7 sets forth estimates of par- 
ticipation in retail sales by Negroes in ten cities, rang- 
ing from $26 million, or 21% of the total, in Durham 
to $512 million, or 15%, in Houston. In none of these 
cities did Negroes represent this much sales volume 20 
years ago. TUs is not only suggestive of the impact of 
aggregate and concentrated purchasing power in the 
Negro market, but it is also indicative of the kind of 
economic potential to which southern race relations 
must adjust. 

Not only are there more Negroes with income, but 
also, in comparison with 20 years ago, fewer of them 
are in the lowest income brackets and more of them are 
in the middle and upper income categories. Obviously, 
this suggests a higher participation by Negroes in the 
market place. 

For example. Table 8 shows a tripling in the pro- 
portion of Negro families with incomes between $4,000 
and $6,000 between 1945 and 1961, while the number 



TABLE 7. ESTIMATED PURCHASING POWER 
OF NEGROES IN TEN SELECTED STANDARD 
MHROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS, 1961 



Sf Q ffcf Cpfcf 

MtropdHm TotaIRHaU e$timafd N0gro Pmmut 

/otisticaf Ana Salt Ettimaf Participation* Nogro 



Atlanta $1 ,•00,000.000 $30«.000,000 • 17.0 

•iraiinsham 197.000,000 200.000.000 23.0 

Durham 125,000,000 24.250.000 21.0 

Chariaston, S. C 220,000,000 50.400,000 23.0 

Houston 2.050.000.000 512.500.000 15.0 

Miami 1,700,000,000 153,000,000 9.0 

Naw OrUans 1,200,000,000 252,000,000 21.0 

NothvilU 610,000,000 91,500,000 15.0 

Mamphis 150,000,000 204.000.000 24.0 

RichmonJ 790,000,000 142,200,000 11.0 



•Estimste of retail sales made, to Negroes trading in central trading 
areas of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area; includes Negroes from 
contiguous counties or total market area. 

SOURCE: U. S. Census of Population and Housing I960, Census Traces. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 1958 Bureau of Census. 

J. Walter 
tion. The 
1961). 
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of families with income over $6,000 has grown from 
4% to 20% of the total during the same period. These 
gains are impressive, but 

— the rate of participation in the labor force of 
Negro women and younger people is much 
higher than among whites; 

— 60% of the Negro families in this country today 
still have incomes of less than $4,000 annually, 
compared with 28% of the whif<‘ families;* 

— white families are abandoning the lower income 
brackets at a much faster rate than Negroes (a 
decline of 63% for whites and 33% for Negroes); 

— ^Negroes are reaching the higher income brackets 
at a slower rate than whites. 

Moreover, about 75% of the Negro families in the 
United States have incomes less than the median in- 
come of $5,981 for white families (see Table 10). 

Beginning in 1940, the income of Negroes grew at 
unprecedented rates. It was marked by a growth of 
approximately 700% in aggregate personal income be- 
tween 1939 and 1961, an income which is now esti- 
mated to be well over $22 billion per year, 5% of the 
personal income of the nation. In direct contrast to the 
situation before 1940, when Negroes as income re- 
cipients, or consumers, commanded little or no respect 
in the national and regional economy, they have since 
1945 attracted serious competitive attention in the 
market places of the nation. The power of the Negro 
market has meaning in the area of race relations, as a 
“new” force underlying efforts on the part of Negroes 



•See also the more detailed Tables 21, 22, 23, and 24 in the Appendix. 
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TABU 8. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF FAMILIES BY COLOR 

FOR UNITED STATES, 1945-1961 



foftilMMty 
imemmm Uv«f 


1041 


1045 


Peretiit fnerMso or OocfMMt 
In Rarin Over 1045 




Whif 


Noiiwhjf^ 


Whif 


Nmnwhif 


Whif 


Nnnwhif 


For Ctnt 


100 


100 


100 


100 






Undor $4,000 


27J 


40.2 


753 


00.1 


-43J 


-33.1 


$4.00045,0*0 


22.4 


^9J 


14.0 


4.1 


+33.3 


+223.0 


$4,000 ond Ovor 


40.0 


20.1 


7J 


3.0 


+540.0 


+420.0 


SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Current Population Reports, Coniumert Income, Series P-60, Na 


2, March 2, 1944 and No. 38, AugiiBt 


28, 1962. 















to eliminate discriminaiion and segregation and obtain 
better employment in retail trade, industry, and finance. 

But, Negroes made their greatest income gains be- 
tween 1940 and 1954. Si. 1954, they have not prog- 
ressed in income as well. 

In 1939, for example, the median wage and salary 
income of Negro males was $460, the equivalent of 
41% that of white males. Between then and 1955, 
Negro men substantially gained. Since 1955, Negro 
males have barely held on to those gains, losing, as 
Table 9 shows, 3.5 percentage points between 1955 
and 1957 and gaining only one point between 1955 
and 1960. As of 1960, the wage and salary income of 
Negro males was still only three-fifths that of white 
males, just about the same as in 1955 when progress 
toward closing the income gap between Negroes and 
whites began to level off. 

Similar developments occurred regarding family in- 
come. As shown in Table 10, Negro families and un- 
related individuals gained 19% on white families and 



individuals between 1940 and 1954, moving from a 
ratio of 37% to 56%. Since the beginning of 1955, 
the percentage relationship has Just barely held its own, 
dropping 5.3 points between 1954 and 1959, reversing 
itself in 1960 and again reaching 56%, and dropping 
again in 1961 to 52%. 

Two characteristics stand out. On the one hand, rela- 
tive growth in wage and salary income of Negroes since 
1940 has been greater than that of whites; on the other 
hand, the absolute, or dollar, difference has widened 
considerably. 

White males have stretched the “dollar gap” between 
their earnings and that of Negroes over three times 
since 1939. White families similarly have increased the 
differential between their employment income and that 
of Negro families. 

People spend and save dollars. It is this dollar dif- 
ference that counts. Pronouncements regarding eco- 
nomic progress which are confined to acceleration con- 
cepts and percentage change obscure the real predica- 



TABLE 9. MEDIAN WAGE AND SAURY INCOME OF PERSONS 14 YEARS AND OVER WITH 
WAGE AND SAURY INCOME BY COLOR AND SEX FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1939-1960 



Co/or and Snx 








rear 






Percent Change 


1040 


1050 


1057 


1055 


1054 


1030 


I030*I040 


White 

Mg|« 




$4,54* 


$44*4 


404 


$3454 


$1,113 


+441 


Ftnnpl# 


2,537 


2444 


2440 


2445 


2,044 


474 


+375 


Nmwhif* 




2,452 


2,434 


2442 


2,131 


440 


+440 


FtmaU 


1,274 


1,055 


1,01* 


004 


*14 


244 


+510 


PtMnt Nonwhitt of WWto 






50.0 


55.4 


54.0 


54.0 


414 


Percent Change in Ratio 
+44.0 


Ftmalo- 




44.4 


45.5 


43.3 


44.7 


304 


+2*4 


Dollar Differences Between White 
and Nonwhhe 

Male 

Fomolo 


. . . -$2,042 


-$1,017 


-$1,040 


-$1444 


-$1433 


-$452 


Increase I030-I040 
+$1,410 +214 percent 




-$1,307 


-$1.M1 


-$1,171 


-$1,132 


-$430 


+$1,221 +103 percent 


SOURCE; U. S. Department of 
No. 32, September 22, 


Commerce, Current Population 
1957, No. 23, November 1956; 


Reports, 
Table 11 


Series P-60, No. 37, January 17, 1962; Table 
1, No. 19, October 1955; Table 11. 


37, No. 33, January 15, 1960. 
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TABLE 10. MEDIAN WAGE OR SALARY INCOME OF PRIMARY FAMIUES AND UNRELA. :D 
INDIVIDUALS WITH WAGE AND SALARY INCOME BY COLOR, 1940-1961 



FmmlBu and 



tndhUual$ 


1941 


1940 


1959 


195* 


1957 


1954 


1955 


1954 


1953 


1950 


1940 


WhitG 


$5,57® 


$5r*24 


$5452 


$4,332 


$4,331 


$4435 


$4,331 


$4,150 


$4401 


$3490 


$1435 


NonwhitG 


2, 90S 


3,051 


2,472 


2,437 


2434 


2429 


2,413 


2433 


2457 


1,471 


439 


OoUgr DifFtrinc* ■•twMn Whiles 
md Nenwhltof 


>2,462 


--2,334 


>2430 


-2,445 


-2495 -2454 


-2,113 


-1,317 


-1,944 


-1419 


- 334 


Nonwhite Income os a Percent of White 


52.2 


544 


50.9 


49.9 


52.5 


51.3 


55.3 


544 


54.1 


49.3 


37.0 


Fercmt Change in Kotio 


1950-t940 


1940-1940 


1957-1959 




1953-1957 


1950-1953 


1940-1950 




+14.1 


+52.2 


-3.0 




-4.4 




+13.3 


+33.2 



SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United Slates, 1962. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 27, No. 33, January ]5, I960, No. 37, January 17, 1962, 
No. 38, August 28, 1962, No. 27, Table IS No. 39, Table 22 dated February 28, 1963. 



mcnt — Negroes are losing ground rapidly in gaining 
dollar parity with whites. The “dollar gap” trend shown 
in Tables 9 and 10 means very simply that earnings are 
increasing for whites at a faster pace than for Negroes. 

This is explained in two ways. First, earnings of 
Negroes have been low over a long period of time. 
Thus, a smaller gain yields a striking percentage in- 
crease. The second explanation is more serious. Not- 
withstanding their real gains, Negroes are not finding 
enough jobs in areas where wages and salaries tend to 
be higher and to increase faster. 

Whites are acquiring the hipest paying jobs in the 
higher occupational classifications. The benefits of gen- 
eral economic expansion and technology, therefore, 
have only “trickled down” to the Negroes, putting more 
of them into wage and salary jobs. These benefits auto- 
matically produced high acceleration in income change, 
but were restricted tightly to lower occupational classi- 
fications. 



Thus, despite the unprecedented growth of income 
among Negroes and the percentage gains made, the fact 
remains that income progress of Negroes has leveled 
off. The percent of Negro families in lower income 
brackets is twice as high as whites, and the differential 
in earnings of whites and Negroes continues to widen, 
largely offsetting percentage gains. Accordingly, it is 
still difficult for Negroes to purchase health, education, 
and the amenities of life on the same level as other 
members of the population. 

Southern Negroes at the 
Bottom of Economic Ladder 

The individual income of Negroes in the South is 
only two-fifths that of comparable whites. In other 
regions, the income of Negro citizens is about three- 
fourths and that of whites (see Table 11). 

The table also shows that southern Negroes have 
incomes of about two-fifths that of non-southern Ne- 



TABLE 11. MEDIAN INCOME OF PERSONS 14 YEARS AND OVER WITH INCOME 

BY REGION AND COLOR, 1950-1960 



Moghn 




1940 




1950 


White 


Nonwhife 


Dollar 

Olfferencoi Nonwhife 
Whhoand Percent of 
Nonwhife Mfhife 


White 


Nonwhife 


Dollar 

OMFerencee 

Whhoand 

Nonwhife 


Nonwhife 
Pereenf #1 
Whho 


Nertheost 




$2441 


-$ 343 


73.9 


$2444 


$1,422 


-$534 


72.2 


North Central 


3,090 


2,243 


- 327 


734 


2,143 


1452 


- 491 


77.1 


South* 




995 


- 1,473 


404 


1,447 


739 


- 903 


44.9 


West 




2,474 


- 324 


75.0 


2,114 


1,445 


- 449 


43.9 






SOUTH AS A PERCENT OF OTHER REGIONS 






1940 






1950 






Northeast 




40.3 






73.3 


45.4 






North Control 




44.2 






74.9 


44.7 






West 




40.2 






77.9 


51.1 







^Includes Maryland, Delaware, Texas, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and District of Columbia. 

SOURCE: 1960, U. S. Department of Commerce, £/. 5. Census of Population i960, U. S. Summary, General Social and Economic Characteristics, Table 103. 
1950, U. S. Department of Commerce, 1950 V. S, Census of Population, U. S. Summary, Detailed Characteristics, Tabic 175 and Table 97. 
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groes (females in the South, incidentally, do slightly 
better). On the other hand, white persons in the South 
have incomes close to four-fifths that of white persons 
in the non-South. 

The family income situation is slightly better for 
Negroes. But here, also, the non-southem Negro fam- 
ily enjoys an income at least 50% greater than that of 
its southern counterpart (see Table 12 and, for more 
detail. Table 13). 

Table 14 shows that in 1960 there was $1,522 sep- 
arating the median incomes of whites and non-white 
persons in this country*, in 1950, the difference had 
been only $1,080. Negroes had fallen farther behind. 
In the South, the 1960 median income of Negroes was 
$1,478 below that of whites; in 1950, the difference 
had been only $908. Negroes had fallen farther behind. 

In only one southern state, Florida, have the earn- 
ings of Negro male workers gained in relation to those 



of white male workers (see Table 15). In each of the 
other ten states, not only did the dollar gap increase, 
but Negroes also lost percentage ground, ranging from 
a 6% negative change in Virginia to a 25% negative 
change in Arkansas for male workers; and a negative 
change in the income of all persons (see Table 14) 
ranging from a low 7% in Georgia to 21% in Tennes- 
see. In other words, although Negro income between 
1950-60 increased sharply, the gap between white and 
Negro income was growing. 

It seems clear that Negroes in the South have not 
kept pace with the income progress of the region, and 
that little change is occurring in their income position 
visa-vis non-southem Negroes. 

One may conclude, therefore, that unless greater ef- 
forts are vigorously applied to absorb Negroes into the 
industrial-commercial life of the urban South these 
trends will continue. They suggest that, in the ab- 



TABLE 12. MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMIUES WITH INCOME BY REGION AND COLOR, 1960 





Whito 


N^nwhiN 


Percent Nonwhita 
of Whito 


OaUar Diffortoco 
White and Nonwhita 






$4,371 




-$1,047 


IWafllWmV 




4,371 


72.0 


-$1,47^ 


IVs9rTII VWIf 




2,322 


44.4 


-$3,437 




MVm 




4,V37 


74.4 


-$1407 




Forcont South of: 


TfJ 


S3.4 






N9rillMref 




S3.3 






N9fVn ••••••• 

Wost 




47.0 






SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, U, S. Census of Population l$i0, U. S. Summary, General Social and Economic Characteristics. 
*South includes Delaware, District of Ctdumbia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 



TABLE 13. MEDIAN INCOME OF WHITE AND NON WHITE FAMIUES FOR 

ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES, 1950-1960 



Sfertti 

Alabama 

Arbantat • • • • ' 

Florida 

Otorgia 

Kontucky • * * ■ 
Louisiana • • • ' 
Mittissi|i|ii ... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tonnotsoa > • * 

Virginia 

Unilod Status . 
South* ....... 





1040 


Pocont 
Nonwhito 
of White 




1050 


Pocont 

Nonwhito 
of Whito 


^•rctnf Chofig# lfS0*lf40 
liicftost or 

Ptcrooto Xofio 


White 


Nonwh}f« 


Whito 


Nonwhito 


$4744 


$2,000 


41.3 


$2754 


$ 312 


43.0 


+ 127.7 


-2.7 


3473 


1,434 


44.4 


1771 


724 


447 


+225 


-3.3 


5,147 


2,703 


54.4 


2723 


1,444 


40.2 


+244.5 


+17 


5,027 


2,133 


43.5 


2,150 


000 


42.1 


+2407 


+37 


4,103 


2770 


41.3 


1,354 


1,110 


50.3 


+231.5 


+2.5 


5,233 


2,233 


42.0 


2,434 


1723 


42.0 


+213.7 


No Change 


4700 


1,444 


347 


1,414 


401 


37.2 


+240 


-7.7 


4733 


1,002 


43.4 


2715 


1,054 


47.4 


+133.4 


-3.3 


4,303 


1,400 


347 


2,301 


700 


33.0 


+215 


+5.1 


4,333 


2,202 


52.0 


1,044 


1,104 


54.3 


+207.2 


-47 


5722 


2730 


507 


2710 


1,233 


a.o 


+225 


+2.0 


5,424 


3,053 


54.3 












5,000 


2,332 


44.4 













SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, J850 U, S. Census of Population. U. S. Summary Detailed. 

U. S. Census of Population tm, U. S. Summary, General Social and Economic Characteristics. 
*includes Delaware. District of Columbia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 
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TABLE 14. MEDIAN INCOME OF WHITE AND NONWHITE PERSONS FOURTEEN YEARS AND 
OVER FOR ELEVEN STATES, SOUTH, AND UNITED STATES, 1950-1960 



Ptrconf Cfcqngo 







1940 


Konwhb# 




1950 


Nonwhff# 


Nonwhifo 


Kofjo ef 
Monwhtlos 
foWhifot 


Status 


Whit# 


K'onwhb# 


otWhHo 


Whit# 


Nonwhif 


of Wh\f 


Incrtoto 


Alobain* 

Ark«nsM 

Flerida 

........ 


.. $2,371 

.. 2,«2I 

2|470 


$ M4 

712 

1,352 

927 


34.5 
39.1 

51.5 

37.5 


$1,455 

1,117 

1,737 

1,515 


$414 

417 

•47 

410 


42.3 

43.4 
4*.9 
40.3 


+4R4 

+44.2 

+59.4 

+52.0 


-13.7 

- 7.9 

- 44 

- 4.9 


K«nlvcky 

Louitipno 

MlttissiMl 


. . 2.0S1 

2,79* 
2,757 


1,129 

1,001 

•90 


54.3 
35.1 

32.3 


1,411 

1,747 

1,234 


•42 

774 

439 


41.1 

43.4 

35.5 


+31.0 

+2*4 

+47.1 


-11.1 
-19.2 
- 9.0 


Nurth CaruUna* • • 
South Carolina • • • 

Tannastaa 

Virginia 

South* 

Uflittd StpHt • • • • 


. . 3,035 

.. 2,117 

. . 2,7«5 

. . 2,473 

. . 3,024 


1,214 

742 

912 

U47 

9*5 

1,502 


42.4 

30.3 

44.4 

45.1 

40.2 
49,7 


1,172 

1,414 

1,374 

1,110 

1,447 

2,05$ 


999 

525 

799 

919 

739 

973 


53.4 

31.9 

59.4 

49.9 

44.9 

47.4 


+29.7 

+41.3 

+22.9 

+35.7 

+34.4 


—204 

- 5.0 
-20.9 

- 7.9 
-10.4 



SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, i950 V. S, Census of Fopulation, Detailed ChararterlsUci. 

V. S. Census of Population if$0, U. S. Summary, General Social and Economic Characteriatlca. 
•Includes Delaware, District of Cdumbla, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texu, and West Virginia. 



15. MEDIAN INCOME OF WHITE AND NONWHITE MALE WORKERS FOR 
ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES, 1950-1960 







1940 








1950 


^•rcPiif 


Status 


Whita 


Nonwhito 


Nonwhito 
as Percent 
ofWhito 


White 


Nonwhifp 


N%nwhH% 

ot^trctnf 

•fWhifp 


Nonwhito 

fneroaae 


Clionfoin 
Ratio of 
Nonwhitoe 
to Whites 
I950-I940 


Alpbonip 

Arkoniot 

FlorMa 

AaamiXa »»»»»» 


.... $3447 
. . . . 2,4U 

.... 3,374 


$M17 

993 

2,073 

149* 

1,744 

1445 

•90 


42.0 

39.9 

55.4 

44.1 


$1,909 

M23 

243* 

1,970 


$ 9S4 

75* 

1,195 

919 


524 

53.3 

52.9 

49.1 


+49 

+304 

+744 

+42.0 


-20 
-25.1 
+ 4.9 
-10.0 
-14.4 
-14.4 
-21.9 
-20.4 

- 9.4 
-19.4 

- 54 


Kuntucky 

Louisiana 


.... 2,929 

.... 4,001 

.... 2,757 


404 

39.1 

32.3 


1401 

2,229 

1,442 


1,1*9 

*97 

405 


70.4 

44.9 

41.4 


+47.1 

+57.0 

+41.1 


North Carolina* 
South Carolina • 
Tonnotsoo * * * • 
Virginia 


.... 3,035 

.... 3,195 

.... 3,734 


1494 

1,135 

1499 

1,904 


424 

354 

544 

51.0 


1,972 

2,043 

149S 

2.2S5 


999 

•01 

1,142 

1421 


53.4 

394 

47.9 

54.1 


+29.7 

+41.7 

+39.9 

+34.1 


SOURCE: U. S. 

V. S. 


Department of Commerce, mo V. S, Census of Population, U. 
Census of Population mo, U. S. Summary, General Social and 


S. Summary, Detailed CharacterisUcs. 
Economic Characteristics. 







sence of bettc. economic opportunity, loss through the 
migration of Negro manpower will continue. 

Employment, Occupations, and 
Manpower Utilization 

Four other lactcrs exert a marked influence on the 
position of Negroes in the non-agriculture labor mar- 
ket. They are: 

— technology; 

— ^the degree of competition from whites; 

— the quality and kind of education received as part 



of manpower development; and 
—public policy regarding the elimination of racial 
dis crimination in education, employment, and oc- 
cupations. 

The last factor is assuming a more important function 
as a result of court decisions to desegregate education 
and increases in “fair employment practices” programs 
at local, state, and fe'^.eral levels. 

Change in technology and manpower requirements 
and the changing patterns of industry expansion suggest 
that Negroes can no longer depend upon the forces of 
national economic expansion and technology to gen- 
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crate improvements in employment opportunity. Tech- 
nology alone has drastically changed the kind of man- 
power needed by manufacturing industries. The need 
for unskilled workers has declined, whereas the demand 
for workers with skills and training has increased. This 
trend, coupled with a relatively slow pace of manpower 
development among Negroes, places them in an un- 
favorable position when it comes to supplying persons 
with skills who can compete favorably in today’s labor 
markets. 

Between 1947 and 1961, the number of employees 
in mining, manufacturing, contract construction, and 
agriculture decreased, while the number of employees 
absorbed by wholesaling and retailing, insurance, finance, 
the so-called services, and government increased. Note- 
worthy is the fact that the industries with a declining 
rate of employment are the industries which have ab- 
sorbed Negroes. Actually, the source of improvement in 
the economic status of Negroes during past years has 
been their movement out of agriculture into mining, 
manufacturing, and construction where they found un- 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs as laborers and operatives. 
These are the industries which since 1957 have had 
either declining employment or relatively little growth 
in employment. Excluding government, the areas of 
growth in employment are not the areas in which 
Negroes have traditionally found employment. 

The second general development involves a shift in 
employment from plant to office in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Between 1950 and 1961, the number of per- 
sons employed in manufacturing increased by more than 
one million while the number of production workers 
declined by almost one-half millioc. This means that 
increases in manufacturing employment were in non- 
plant and non-production jobs, a shift, in other words, 
to office work and white collar jobs, areas of employ- 
ment which have never absorbed many Negroes. 

Increased use of labor saving devices — “automa- 
tion” — ^means that employment opportunity in semi- 
skilled and unskilled work will continue to decline. It 
will, therefore, become increasingly difficult for Negroes 
to attain higher or even retain previous levels of em- 
ployment in those occupations and industries which 
they had penetrated during the 1940*s and 1950*s. 

Unemployment among Negroes today amounts to 
more than 10% y twice that of whites. In heavily in- 
dustrialized areas such as Chicago and Detroit, the dif- 
ftiential is even more striking. Furthermore, the dura- 
tion of unemployment is longer for Negroes than for 
whites. 

In September 1958 the average duration of unem- 
ployment for Negroes was 17.8 weeks and for white 
workers 13.3 weeks. The average length of unemploy- 
ment in September 1962 for Negroes was 18.0 weeks 



while that for whites had dropped to 13.0 weeks. 
Negroes accounted for about one-fourth of all the long 
term unemployed, but for only about 1 1 % of the labor 
force. About 29% of the very long term unemployed 
in September 1962 were Negroes compared with 21% 
in September 1961. Long term joblessness among Ne- 
groes results from discrimination in hiring and inade- 
quate training and inadequate manpower development. 

Since 1940, white collar employment among Negro 
males has gone up 144% and blue collar skilled and 
semi-skilled employment by 101% in contrast to 31% 
and 14% among whites in the respective groups. In the 
same period, Negro females employed in white collar 
positions increased by 169% and in blue collar posi- 
tions by 132% in comparison with a white increase of 
18% in white collar jobs and a decline of 23% in the 
number represented in blue collar occupations. 

TABLE 16. NON WHITE EMPLOYMENT AS 
PERCENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN 
EACH MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP, 

BY SEX, APRIL 1940 AND APRIL 1960 



Nonwhifa 

Mofor Man as 

Occupation Rarcanf •f 

Group AK Man 


fncraasa or 
OtnoM 
in 


Nanwhita 
Woman as 
Farcant of 
All Woman 


fncraasa or 
Oacraasa 

in Farcant 


1940 


1940 


1940-1940 


IF40 


IF40 


IF40-IF40 


Total 

Emplayad ... f.O 


f.3 




13.f 


12.4 




Pr^ssienal, 
Tachnical, and 
Kindrad 

Werkars .... 3.1 


3.5 


+0.5 


4.4 


5.4 


+ 1.0 


Manafors, 
Officials, and 
Propriatars 
axcaptFarm . 1.5 


l.f 


+0.4 


2.1 


4.1 


+ 2.0 


Clarical and 
Kindrad 

Werkars .... 1.5 


4.7 


+5.1 


0.7 


3.1 


+ 2.1 


Salas 

Workers .... 1 .4 


3.0 


+ 1.4 


1.1 


2.4 


+ M 


Craftsman, 
Foraman, and 
Kindrad 

Werkars .... 2.7 


4.4 


+ 1.7 


2.3 


1.0 


+ 5.7 


Oparativas 
and Kindrad 
Werkars .... 4.1 


11.4 


+5.5 


5.0 


12.4 


+ 7.4 


Lobarars, 

. axcapt farm 
and Mina ...21.2 


27.4 


+4.4 


* 


* 




Sarvica 
werkars, 
axcapt Frivsrta 
Heusahald ..17.4 


21.1 


+3.7 


13.1 


19.2 


+ 4.1 


Frivota 

HousahaM . . (1) 


(1) 




44.5 


47.5 


+ 1.0 


Formars and 
Farm Man- 
•fort 13.1 


1.4 


-4.5 


30.2 


14.4 


-13.1 


Farm Lobarars 
and Feranwn.22.5 


23.4 


+ 1.1 


42.f 


22.4 


-40.3 



^Not Available. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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These percentage gains are impressive, but the fact 
remains that Negroes have penetrated only to a limited 
extent job categories above semi-skilled levels. 

For example (see Table 16), Negro females make up 
12.6% of the total females employed, but they com- 
prise almost one-half, 48%, of all the domestic servants 
in the economy and only 2% of all the sales workers; 
this is not substantially different from the situation in 
1940. Negro males comprise sligjitly in excess of 9% 
of the employed males in the economy, but they are 
only 2% of the total number of men employed as non- 
farm managers, proprietors, and officials, only four- 
tenths of a percentage point better than the situation in 
1940. Yet ffiey are 28% of the laborers. 

Table 17 shows simil ar data for the South only. There 
has not been a large penetration by Negroes into the 
growth sectors of employment. Those industries and 
occupations where Negroes have gained in employ-' 
ment represent the slow growth areas of the economy 
and labor market. 

It has already been suggested that regional differ- 
ences in employment account in large measure for dif- 
ferences between the income of Negroes in the South 
and in the rest of the nation, as well as for hi^ rates 
of migration by Negroes from southern states. Indeed, 
in none of the major industry categories shown in Table 
18 do Negroes in the South keep pace with Negroes 
in the non-Sout '^tudy the last column of Table 18. 
In. tvety category accept ‘‘government” Negroes had a 



smaller share of the jobs in 1960 than in 1950 in the 
South. Of course there were fewer Negroes living in 
the South in 1960. But this is a chicken and the egg 
question. Fewer jobs because of fewer people? Or did 
people leave because jobs were not there? 

But the fact is, Negroes make up only slightly less 
of the southern labor force today, 19%, than they did 
a decade ago, when they were 21% of the labor force. 
In each area of industry employment, the decline in 
Negro employment excMds the decline in the Negro 
labor force. 

Table 19 shows how Negroes are represented in 
various job categories. These tables reveal important 
contrasts between the percent of the total labor force 
and the percent of occupations held by Negroes. 

We see, for example, in Table 19 that 

—in the non-South, 6% of the employed Negroes 
are in professional and technical positions; 

— of all professional and technical positions, Negroes 
hold only 3%; 

— ^in the South, the percentages are 5 and 9. 

We also see that Negroes of the South have almost 
all the household jobs and nearly half of the laborers 
jobs, both on and off the farm. We see that very few 
of ffie clerical and sales jobs are held by Negroes 
either in or out of the South. In the non-South, how- 
ever, a good percentage of employed Negroes (10%) 
are in clerical spots, whereas only 3% of the employed 
Negroes in the South are so employed. 



TABLE 17. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS IN THE SOUTH* BY COLOR AND SEX 
AND MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUPS, 1950-1960 (PERCENT) 

WMta NtimhH* 



Mofo fomerfo Moh faf** 



Occtf pofim OrM^ 


1940 


nso 


IPOO 


IP50 


1*00 


1*50 


1*00 


1*50 


TOTAL 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


WHin OOUAIt OCCUPATIONS 




30.0 


50.1 


51.1 


14 


5.1 


134 


10.0 


Prafeuiwial, Tochnied «ihI Ralaloil Workors 




0.1 


14.0 


13.3 


2.* 


2.0 


74 


04 


Mmiaeora, PrGfwiotGn, OtRchils, Nanfarm 




11.4 


4.7 


5.4 


1.5 


14 


1.0 


14 


Clarieal anti Ralatatl Warkara 




5.1 


31.5 


2*4 


2.* 


1.0 


3.0 


24 


Solaa Warkara 




0.0 


0.0 


104 


1.0 


04 


1.1 


1.0 


■lUI COUAR OCCUPATIONS 




30J 


11.0 


20.0 


304 


244 


*.o 


*4 


Craflaman, Paraman (SUIM) 




11.3 


1.2 


1.3 


14 


04 


0.4 


04 


0|iaraHvaa (Samkeklllail) 




114 


17.0 


1*4 


22.2 


114 


1.0 


*4 


UNSKILLED LAIOR AND SERVICi OCCUPATIONS 




*J 


15.1 


13.1 


30.3 


34(3 


00.4 


04.0 


Labarars (UnakRM) Excapt Nrm anti Mina 




5.7 


0.4 


04 


22.* 


23.3 


0.* 


14 


Sarvica Warkara ExoapI HauaahaW 




3J 


11.3 


104 


12.0 


10.1 


20.1 


17J 


Privata Hausahaiti Warkara 




04 


3.4 


2*4 


0.1 


a* 


44.7 


44.7 


FARM OCCUPATIONS 




21J 


1.7 


3.1 


114 


33.1 


5.* 


13.* 


Partnara anti Pami Manafora 




15.5 


OJ 


0.* 


74 


1*4 


1.0 


24 


Parni iabarart anti Paraman 




0.0 


1.0 


2.* 


11.4 


144 


4.* 


11.4 


OCCUPATIONS NOT RBK)RTED 




14 


5.2 


2.* 


5.* 


14 


5.0 


IJ 



•Includes Delswsre, Uiitrict of Columbia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 
SOURCE: U. S. D^artment of Commerce. 



iiSO V. S. Ctiuus of reputation. Detailed Characteristics 216151. 

U, S. Census of reputation, tteo. General Social and Economic Characteristics— 216103. 
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In sum, it appears that penertation of higher eche- 
lons of the occupational scale by Negroes has been 
relatively limited, and much more so in the South than 
outside the region. Negroes have entered the main- 
stream of industrial and civil employment in non-south- 
em communities to a greater degree than in the South. 



In so doing, they have filled jobs which make possible 
upgrading, training opportunity, and increased earning 
power on the basis of personal job qualifications. In the 
South, Negroes have not shared equitably in the rapid 
industrial expansion of the past two decades. 



TABLE 18. NONWHITES AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED BY INDUSTRY, 

1950-1960, UNITED STATES, SOUTH AND NON-SOUTH 

Unhtd Sfmft N^nSmuth * South* 

F«rc*B( FtrcBHt ^rcM( 

Cfconfft ia ChaiifB Im Ch«if* In 

jh Mmfh 

1950 1940 . 1950 1940 1950-40 1950 1940 195040 



Afrkwhwr* 15.4 14J — S.9 2.S S.S 0. 30.S 30.1 — 2J 

Miniiif 4J 3.3 -2S.9 3.5 2.1 -40.0 S.4 5.1 -39J 

Canttrwcrian 5.5 S.5 +54.5 5.6 5.4 — 3.4 17.7 14.9 — 4J 

Manufactwring 4.5 4.S + 4.4 4.7 5.4 +14.9 14.4 12.9 — 2U 

Transpartatian 7.4 7.7 + 1.3 55 5.9 + 15 14.1 13.9 — 13J 

TraSa 45 7.0 +11.1 4.2 55 +23.S 135 12.S - 3.0 

Pinanca 4.4 45 - 4.3 3.S 3.7 - 2.4 9.1 4.4 -214 

Sarvica 17.1 14.9 - 15 11.4 12.1 + 4.3 34.0 32.4 -104 

Oavaraaiant 7.9 10.0 +24.5 5.3 §4 +44.S 10.S 11.4 +74 



*lncludea DeUwara, Diitrict of Columbia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, mo Ctiuus of Fopulation, U. S. Summanr. Detailed Characteristics Table 16.* 
Ctnsiu of Fopuhiton mo, U. S. Summary, General Social and Economic Characteristics Table 103. 



TABLE 19. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF NONWHITES AND NONWHITES AS A 
PERCENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYED BY OCCUPATION, SOUTH AND NON-SOUTH, 1960 



Nen-Saufh South* 



Farcant Nanwhita 




Farcaat Nanwhita 




•f ratal 


Farcant Nonwhita 


of Total 


Farcant Nanwhita 


Emplayed In 


•t Total 


Empioyecf In 


of Total 


Occupation 


Nonwhite 


Occupation 


Noawhlto 



fatal Emplayad 


4.4 


100.00 


19.2 


100.00 


Frafastianal and Tachnical 


3.4 


4.0 


9.2 


4.3 


Managare, Offidols, and Frapriatars 


2.0 


2.5 


2.9 


15 


aarkol 


4.4 


10.1 


5.0 


35 


Salas 


2.1 


2.3 


2.S 


1.0 


Craftsman, faraman 


3.7 


7J 


S.1 


55 


O^orotivos 


7.9 


225 


17.S 


14.S 


Frivota Hausahald Warkars 


30.4 


9.0 


79.S 


1S5 


Sarvica Warkars 


13.3 


17.2 


37.4 


15.9 


Nrm Laborors 


4.0 


1.5 


47.4 


S.S 


Parmars and Parm Managars 


15 


0.S 


17.9 


4.7 


Lflbortrs 


14.5 


9.7 


474 


14.1 


Nat Roportad 


14.4 


11.1 


24.0 


5.3 


SOURCE: U. S. DepBrtment of Commerce, C/. S, Census of Population i960, General Social and 
Includes Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. 


Economic Characteristics, Table 


103 by State. 
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What Price Discrimination? 



An attempt has been made to show the position of 
Negroes in the economy of the nation and the South. 
Emerging from the presentation are several implica- 
tions, a few of which will be dealt with as a conclusion 
to this report. 

Education 

Employment determines income; the level of income 
is related to the kind of job one is able to obtain; and 
jobs are related to education and training, rhus, to a 
great degree, the ability of Negroes to pass from pov- 
erty and deprivation to parity with the rest of the 
population depends not only upon removing barriers to 
employment and occupational mobility. It also depends 



where more true than in vocational and technical train- 
ing. 

Generally, vocational training available to Negroes 
is limited mainly to those occupations in which they 
have traditionally found employment: in the industrial 
trades, some of which are becoming obsolete, and in 
those areas where Negroes provide services to Negroes, 
such as barbering. Technical courses in electronics wd 
tool design, the apprenticeable trades such as plumbing, 
steamfitting, and sheet metal work, and courses in blue- 
print reading and welding, are usually not available to 
Negroes. 

Contrast between programs to develop white and 
Negro manpower can be seen by the course offerings 



TABLE 20. ANNUAL AVERAGE INCOME OF MALES 25 YEARS AND OVER 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, 1939-1958 







Annual Avuragu fncomo 




Ytor of Scfc«o< C*mpl*ftd 


1939 


194* 


1949 


1953 


EfoiMiitary: 


$1.03* 

* 


$2,041 

1733 


$2,394 

2,0*2 


$34H 

2451 


Uts Ibflii t 


* 


2,327 


2J29 


34*9 


t YtfirB 










High School: 




2/M9 


342* 


4,*1* 


1 to 3 




2,939 


3,734 


54*7 












CoHofo: 




3,«54 


4423 


*,9** 


1 to 3 

4 Yoort or Moro 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce 


Statistical Abstract of tht United States 


4^27 


34*0 


940 * 



upon better education through increased school de- 
segregation and upon rapid adjustments and improve- 
ments in the process of Negro manpower development 
(see Table 20). 

Not all present underemployment of Negroes can be 
attributed to discriminatory employment practices; 
limi ted opportunities are sometimes available to Ne- 
groes for which few exhibit any interest or can qualify. 
Nevertheless, Negroes face a two-pronged problem: 
discrimination in employment on one hand and, on the 
other, an inadequate flow of manpower to meet such 
limi ted opportunities as there are. This inadequacy is a 
cumulative product of segregation in education and 
manp ower development and utiliization. This is no- 



of three southern metrop»5litan school systems: Atlanta, 
Houston, and Nashville. 

Houston 

In the only vocational and techmeal high school 
in the Houston Independent School System, an all 
white school, full three year courses are offered 
in: air conditioning and refrigeration mechanics, 
automobile mechanics, drafting, machine shop, 
photography, radio and television, and welding. 
None of these courses is taught in the five Negro 
schools. 

Negroes are offered two years of training in 
co mm ercial cooking and baking, cleamng and 
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pressing, and trade dressmaking, courses which 
are not taught in white schools. 

Nashville 

The only vocational and technical high school 
in Nashville is an all-white institution. Full courses 
are offered in commercial art, drafting, auto me- 
chanics, electricity, general clerical, industrial 
chemistry, ma chin e shop, refrigeration, secretarial 
training, and oflSce mac^es; adult evening courses 
are tau^t in such areas as sheet metal layout, 
pipe-fitting, machine shop, welding, aircr^ blue- 
print reading, electronics for office machines, and 
advanced projection. 

Courses offered to Negroes (in only one of the 
four high schools) throughout the county are 
auto mechanics, commerce., cosmetology, tailor- 
ing, trowel trades, and woodworking. Evening 
courses are taught in sewing, millinery, auto me- 
chanics, cosmetology, tailoring, trowel trades, and 
electronics. 

Atlanta 

The white vocational and technical school in 
Atlanta is the Smith-Hughes School.* Courses are 
offered in electronics, tool and die design, instru- 
mentation, machine shop, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, electricity, iron-working, steam- 
fitting, plumbing, sheet metal, tool and die making, 
blueprint reading and drafting, gas fitting, and 
welding. 

Negroes are offered at Carver Vocational 
School radio and television, indusU^td sewing, 
commercial cooking, short order cooking, shoe 
repairing, auto mechanics, tailoring, bricklaying, 
drydeaning, practical nursing, and catering. 

The contrasts are obvious. Ninety percent of the 
Negro youth and 80% of the white youth do not go to 
college. Vocational and technical training at pre-col- 
lege levels is a real concern. Neglecting the education 
of the majority of youth who do not go to college will 
reflect itself most seriously among Negroes, the gtoup 
most vulnerable to unemployment and automation, be- 
cause of the imbalance in job development and prep- 
aration. We do not need poor quality vocational and 
technical training programs which serve as dumpmg 
grounds for problem students, nor programs that pre- 
pare Negro youth for “traditional Negro jobs.” We 
need vocational programs that give sound background 
in mathematics, sdence, and other academic subjects, 
as well as developing marketable skills. 

Jobs for laborers and unskilled workers will un- 
doubtedly be considerably reduced by 1970. On the 

*Thit school was deMgregated on January 28. 1963, but only a token 
■umber of Negyoes hu been accepted for training. 



Other hand, the economy may well demand, according 
to some estimates, 

— 80% more managers 
— 25% more clerical personnel 
— 25% more sales personnel 
— 25% more banking, finance, and insurance 
personnel 

— more blueprint readers, computer operators, 
metallurgical technicians, machine tool op- 
erators, industrial chemists, key punch and 
machine operators, and other highly skilled 
people. 

But 

— ^no increase is expected in the demand for 
laborers, and the demand for semi-skilled 
workers is not expected to rise above 15%. 

Restricted vocational and technical training for Ne- 
groes is justified by southern school boards on the 
grounds that jobs in the crafts and technical areas as 
well as in sales, clerical, and other white collar posi- 
tions are not generally open to Negroes; therefore, 
training would be costly and useless. This argument is 
invalid on its face. School systems have the moral and 
legal obligation to give all persons the best training and 
education possible. Moreover, changes in employment 
opportunity for Negroes in industry, commerce, and 
government further invalidate the position. President 
Kennedy’s Executive Order 10925 forbidding racial 
discrimination in federal employment as well as in 
industries having government contracts has opened 
new areas of employment opportunity for Negroes. 
Negroes themselves are using economic and political 
pressures to achieve improvement in job opportunity. 
Rapid adjustments in the education of Negroes to meet 
the demands of new employment opportunity are both 
urgent and necessary. 

Costs of Discrimination 

The President’s Council of Economic Advisers as- 
serted in 1962 that losses to the economy through 
racial discrimination result from two factors: (1) in- 
efficiencies in the use of the labor force resulting from 
failure to utilize fully the existing skills of our popula- 
tion; and (2) failure to develop potential skills fully. 
The Council estimated that the nation’s economy is 
losing between $13 billion and $17 billion per year in 
national income and prcxluct as result of these two 
factors. 

Fifty percent of the nation’s Negroes are concen- 
trated in the South, and the South receives approxi- 
mately 20% of the nation’s total inconle. A conserva- 
tive estimate is that the South loses from $5 to $6 
biUion annually because of racial discrimination. 

The South can no longer afford the luxury of wast- 
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ing a valuable human resource. It cannot continue to 
deny itself better markets for goods and sen^ices by 
f ailing to provide a climate of equal economic oppor- 
tunity for all its citizens. It is equally clear that the 
nation can ill afford to lose $17 billion per year in 
income and product. To achieve full equality with 
other regions of the nation, the South must achieve full 
utilization of its manpower. For the nation as a whole, 
the continuing struggle of the cold war makes the full 
use of America’s human resources imperative. 

Race Relations and Economic Growth 

Despite the relatively low income per person of 
Negroes, there are twice as many with income as there 
were a decade or so ago. Negroes have moved ahead 
educs.tionally. More of them are concentrated in the 
cities. They are acquiring greater political strength in 
the urban ar^as, and they are more sensitive to their 
role in the politics and market place of the city and the 
state. 

Political strength and purchasing power among urban 
Negroes can scarcely be ignored by government offi- 
cials, city planners, business, and industry. With a new 
industrial-urban orientation, Negroes will increasingly 
apply political and economic pressures to bring about 
changes in southern race relations, to step up the 
momentum of school desegregation, to obtain better 
employment opportunity, and to obtain access to public 
facilities. 

Rapid racial adjustments by the “new South” are 
vitally important to the economic health of the region. 
Tensions generated by poor race relations are not con- 
ducive to economic growth. Choos ovcf school desegre- 
gation, boycotts to achieve employment opportunity, 
sit-in demonstrations, and picket lines, all are simply 
and tragically irdndcal to the economic life of the region. 
Positive steps toward g^ race relations, the full ab- 
sorption of Negroes into the mainstream of the region 
~^ese are imperative to leadership seeking a healthy 
South. 

Public Policy 

Clearly involved in the whole question of improving 
the economic position of Negroes is the influence of 
public policy on school desegregation, employment op- 
portunity, and the elimination of segregation in housing 
and public places. 

Low income Negroes and whites in lar^ numbers are 



relocating themselves in the urban centers of the South 
just as they are in the North. Without extraordinai 7 
economic expansion and rapid improvement in the dis- 
tribution of income, without swift changes in southern 
race relations, it is apparent that in the next decade the 
bulk of southern poverty will complete its shift from 
the country to the city. 

Negro poverty will take its place in the urban slums 
of the South as a substitute for the traditional roral 
poverty— which, at least, was relatively self-sufficient. 
This concentration of low-income people in urban areas 
raises critical questions for southern city planners and 
officials. 

The national expansion of the economy and tech- 
nology, which began 20 years ago to alter the position 
of Negroes cannot be relied upon exclusively to bring 
about the level of improvement necessary in the future. 
Public policy will have to play an increased role. This 
means the expansion and strengthening of programs at 
local, state,* and federal levels to promote “fair em- 
ployment pracUces”; the expansion of minimum wane 
coverage; more extensive area redevelopment pro- 
grams; more extensive and inclusive programs of adult 
education and adult training and retraining programs. 
All these policies and programs must be advanced 
along with school desegregation. They will serve to re- 
inforce change generated by normal economic forces. 

I hat Negroes need improved economic opportunity 
is clear. That poverty among Negroes is being trans- 
ferred from the rural South to the urban South is 
equally clear. Welfare dependency in urban areas wiU 
not solve the problem. Basically, ffie solution rests with 
full opportunity for the development of manpower 
potential and for employment and occupational mo- 
bility. 

Employers, government officials, southern educators, 
southern school boards, and local communities must 
recognize what continued failure to meet the demands 
of Negro manpower development will mean. Not only 
will uneducated and inexperienced Negro manpower 
continue to contribute to labor surpluses, the very heart 
of the South’s problem, but also the drain on urb^ 
economies in supporting undeveloped manpower wil! 
continue to impede the progress of both southern and 
national economic growth. 



r%n M&rch 17 1963 Kentucky Governor Bert Combe signed » c^c of 
WrprSce8;'inilunr& the first southern ‘o 
I mcMure. The code prohibits discriminition in employment nnd jw 
>p^itui^y, fininciil assistance, icensing. training programs, parks, and 
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APPENDIX 



TABUS 21. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF FAMILIES, UNITED STATCS 

AND SOUTH* BY COLOR, 1954-1961 



IM» ttS4 





UattadSfo. % 




South 


l/nifad Sfofas 




South 


family fncomo UvW 


WhHo 


NoiiwhHo 


WMo 


NonwkHo 


WUto 


Nonwhito 


WhHo 


Nonwhito 


RarcanI 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Under $4,000 




40.2 


33.7 


30.0 


44.1 


73.2 


53.9 


37.0 


$4,00043.999 




19.7 


23.3 


13.0 


23.7 


14J1 


24.3 


37 


$4,000 and Over 




20.1 


37.9 


7.0 


27.2 


7.4 


31J 


4J 


famnt of Change in Oisfribwfien 


















Ratio 1954-19*1 


















Under $4,000 




-23.0 


-23.2 


- 3.0 










$4,0004d,999 




+35.0 


- 4.0 


+51.1 










$4,000 and Over 




171.6 


+21J) 


+42.3 











SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of ihe CentUB, Current FopuUulon Reports, Consumers Income Series P-60, No. 20, December 1955 Table 2 and No 37 
January 17. 1962 Table 16 P-60, No. 39, February 21, 1963 Table 18. 

•Includes Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland. Oklahoma. Texu, and West Virginia. 



TABLE 22. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF FAMIUES, UNITED STATES AND ELEVEN 

SOUTHERN STATES BY COLOR, 1960 





US. 


Afo. 


Arir. 


Fla. 


Go* 


Ky. 


La. 


Miu. 


N.C. 


S.C. 


Tenn. 


Va. 


Under $2,000 

Nenwhite 


32.4 


49.9 


41.1 


32.1 


45.9 


39.3 


45.1 


44.2 


507 


57.7 


44.3 


357 


White 




13.9 


24.4 


13.4 


15.3 


25.1 


14.4 


22.0 


177 


14.0 


22.4 


7.3 


$2,00042,999 


Nenwhite 




17.9 


13.4 


22.3 


21.3 


17.9 


207 


14.7 


19.9 


19.3 


197 


13.4 


White 




10.7 


14.4 


10.5 


10.4 


11.4 


9.4 


12.4 


117 


107 


11.3 


5.9 


$3.00043.999 


Nanv/Alta 




12.4 


9.5 


137 


13.0 


t5.1 


13.3 


3.0 


12.3 


10.4 


147 


15.4 


White 




11.4 


13.4 


12.0 


11.3 


11.1 


10.3 


13.0 


13.4 


13.7 


12.0 


3.1 


$4,00044,999 


Nenwhite 


11.4 


3.4 


4.3 


11.4 


7.7 


11.4 


34 


4.2 


77 


57 


97 


117 


White 




11.7 


1M 


12.1 


12.2 


11.U 


11.4 


12.2 


13.0 


13.2 


11.4 


10.2 


$5,000 and Over 


Nanwhha 


27.2 


11.4 


4.1 


15.1 


114 


15.4 


127 


5.0 


9.4 


7.0 


12.4 


137 


White 




47.2 


34.3 


51.9 


50.2 


40.3 


53.5 


40.3 


447 


43.6 


427 


43.0 



SOURCE; U> S« Deptrunent of Cominercc> U. S* Census of Fopulalion 19$0, S« Suimnary> Generai Social and EconomV Qiaracteritticia Table 65. 
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TABU 23. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BY FAMILIES FOR FIITEEN SELECTED CITIES 

BY COLOR, 1960 



CHy 


Uttdor$afi00 


1230042397 


$4,00(I4«399 


$53006 


MM Over 


Whku 


NmmwUtm 


Whhu 


iwnwnifv 


Whku 


NoowMfo 


WkHu 


NmwMf« 


AHute 


M 


tu 


14.4 


40.1 


103 


113 


443 


22.1 


Blffnln^liMi ’ 


RO 


22.4 


14.0 


24.1 


113 


123 


443 


20.9 


OmtImm, Sw C 


11.1 


42.f 


20i^ 


223 


113 


103 


54.9 


123 


Mh» 




24J 


123 


403 


9.9 


123 


493 


193 


OviImmi 




20.2 


IIJ 


423 


12.1 


113 


40.4 


15.9 




7.1 


24.f 


12.9 


24.0 


9.9 


143 


703 


243 


JccktM, Mifte 


5J 


24.2 


123 


443 


10.9 


93 


70.0 


113 


littlolUck 


IJ 


2TJ 


113 


42.1 


113 


93 


413 


14.4 


iMiitvM# 


f.f 


29J 


17.0 


21.1 


123 


143 


593 


223 




7J 


223 


24.0 


423 


123 


153 


423 


193 


^ ■ Mi^ 

PMSnVIW 


IM 


22.1 


273 


293 


12.1 


10.9 


42.4 


17.1 


N#W OfIttMM 


M 


223 


113 


27.0 


123 


123 


41.1 


20.4 


OUnhomn Qty 


f.4 


21.0 


14.7 


203 


11.9 


143 


42.0 


239 


MchitiJ 


*.f 


2S4 


143 


253 


113 


123 


47.1 


24.0 


Norfolk 


U.4 


20.2 


15.4 


24.9 


10.0 


12.4 


503 


213 



SOURCE: U. S. Depaitment of Commerce, V. S. Census of fopulation and Housing i$$0. 



TABLE 24. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF PERSONS 14 YEARS AND OVER WITH INCOME 
FOR UNITED STATES AND ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES BY COLOR, 1950-1960 



Undar$3J000 $2j0004»J9ff 



Whku 


MonwhHu 


Whku 


IWlfwiiivV 


1940 1950 


1940 1950 


1940 1950 


1940 1950 



UnifMI MwIvS 


203 


403 


503 


773 


113 


213 


14.0 


153 


AUbmmm 


443 


423 


703 


003 


12.4 


103 


113 


93 


AfkmsM 


523 


713 


023 


923 


143 


143 


93 


5.0 


Fiwidn 


403 


553 


453 


003 


12.9 


10.9 


19.0 


93 


Oewrgia 


42.1 


423 


74.0 


923 


15.1 


10.9 


123 


53 


Kentucky 


403 


44.1 


493 


043 


12.9 


103 


123 


123 







54.0 


72.0 


093 


12.0 


103 


12.0 


03 


Mhtifffyyt 


493 


493 


043 


M.1 


143 


14.4 


03 


2.1 


Nerth Ccn^na 


44.1 


41.9 


74.0 


90.1 


173 


213 


12.9 


7.9 


Seuth Carolina 


41.9 


59.0 


003 


943 


173 


22.9 


11.0 


43 


Tmimssm 


403 


45.0 


723 


073 


143 


143 


123 


9.9 


Virginia 


29.7 


523 


45.0 


043 


12.1 


20.4 


15.0 


123 






$330042399 








$430044399 






WhHu 




Mmnwhti9 




WhHu 


Nenwkite 


Uaitod Stotea 


11.4 


153 


10.9 


5.1 


10.4 


4.4 


7.9 


0.9 


AlobwM 


113 


10.4 


30 


13 


93 


4.1 


2.9 


03 


Arkonaoe 


10.9 


73 


2.0 


13 


7.1 


2.1 


13 


03 


florMa 


123 


123 


93 


13 


93 


53 


23 


03 


Oeergia 




93 


5.0 


03 


93 


2.0 


23 


03 


Kentucky 


11.0 


93 


0.4 


23 


03 


23 


53 


0.4 





113 


12.4 


4.4 


1.9 


9.0 


43 


23 


03 


MUaabaiggi 


113 


03 


2.0 


03 


7.0 


23 


1.4 


0.1 


^ 0* 




0.9 


4.0 


13 


9.1 


2.4 


23 


03 


CmpbRab- 


153 


103 


43 


03 


93 


23 


13 


0.1 


Ttnntmt 


113 


9.4 


73 


13 


0.1 


23 


43 


03 


Vkginia 


123 


123 


93 


2.2 


10.4 


53 


5.9 


0.4 






$5300 omI O ver 














Whko 


NonwMfe 











Be — B — « — 

WMIW WwWnw • 




03 


0.1 


03 


JUahaw 




53 


23 


03 


Arkonaoe 


14.2 


4.1 


13 


03 


Herkla 




73 


2.4 


03 


Otiargio 




53 


2.0 


03 


Kaiktacfcy • 


103 


4.4 


2.0 


0.4 






03 


2.0 


03 


Misaieaigt^ 


143 


43 


0.9 


0.0 


North Cinelina 




43 


13 


03 


South Carolina 


0.1 


2.0 


4.0 


03 


TuMMia 




4.9 


2.4 


03 


Virginia 


24.4 


73 


2.9 


0.4 



SOURCE: U. S. Depirtmeiit of Commerce, i$50 V, S. Census of Pqpubalon, Deuilc«l Cbaracteristici. 
U. S. Census of Population, it$0, Oenenl Sodil and Economic Charactetiwtics. 
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